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How  can  you  align 
technology  and  business 
despite  evei-shifting 
strategies  and  endlessly 
changing  technologies? 
Begin  by  examining  where 
you  are,  where  yoi’i  are 
going  and  how  you 
prioritize  IT  prefects  and 

investments. 
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and  A1  Gore  have  plenty 
to  worry  about:  the  federal  deficit,  foreign 
crises,  welfare  reform.  Yet  another  issue  is  also 
regularly  discussed  in  the  Oval  Office:  IT  align¬ 
ment.  Bruce  W.  McConnell,  chief  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget’s  Information  Poli¬ 
cy  and  ibchnology  Branch,  annually  meets  with 
the  president  and  vice  president  on  how  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  federal  government  is  investing 
appropriately  in  IT. 

Alignment  is  an  issue  that  seems  to  always 
grow  in  importance.  Decades  have  passed.  Bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  have  been  invested.  Still,  align¬ 
ment  —  applying  information  technology  in  an 
appropriate  and  timely  way,  in  harmony  with 
business  strategy,  goals  and  needs  —  remains 
the  key  concern  of  business  executives.  Frustrat- 
ingly,  organizations  seem  to  find  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  harness  the  power  of  IT  for  their 
own  long-term  benefit,  even  though  there  is 
worldwide  evidence  that  IT  has  the  power  to 
transform  whole  industries  and  markets. 

How  can  companies  achieve  alignment? 

We  know  the  enablers  and  inhibitors  that 
help  and  hinder  alignment.  IS  executives  ex¬ 
perience  them  daily.  What  we  are  finding  so 
hard  is  strengthening  the  enablers  and  mini¬ 
mizing  the  inhibitors  in  the  midst  of  constant 
change.  The  endless,  quicksilver  shifting  of 
business  strategies  and  technology  make  align¬ 
ing  them  as  difficult  as  surveying  sand  dunes 
in  the  Sahara. 

There  is  no  silver  bullet  for  alignment. 
However,  practitioners  and  researchers  have 
found  ways  to  look  at  alignment  and  turn 
these  insights  into  action  items. 
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IBM's  Advanced  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute  in  Palisades,  N.Y., 
has  been  studying  alignment  for 
years.  Since  1993,  three  re¬ 
searchers  —  Thomas  Brier,  a 
consulting  instructor  at  the  in¬ 
stitute,  Raymond  Papp,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  at  Central  Con¬ 
necticut  State  University  in 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  myself 
—  have  assessed  over  500  com¬ 
panies  on  strategic  alignment. 
Both  IT  and  non-IT  executives 
were  asked  to  identify  and  rank 
the  top  enablers  and  inhibitors 
of  alignment. 

The  results  provide  a  sur¬ 
prise:  Alignment  is  not  about 
vision  statements  (see  chart 
below).  It  is  not  even  about  the 
goals  that  IS  and  non-IS  execu¬ 
tives  are  striving  to  attain.  (The 
respondents  did  not  consider 
clearly  defined  goals  to  be  much 
of  an  enabler,  while  the  lack  of 
a  goal  did  not  score  high  as  an 
inhibitor.) 

Instead,  alignment  is  about 
process.  It’s  about  what  man¬ 
agement  does  to  achieve  its  IT 
goals. 

According  to  the  respon¬ 
dents,  support  from  top  non-IS 
executives  and  strong  leadership 
from  IS  executives  are  the  most 
important  enablers.  Non-IS  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  executive  sup¬ 
port  for  IT.  In  fact,  they  rated  it 
higher  than  IS  executives. 

Strong  IS  leadership,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  survey  results,  means 
helping  to  develop  the  business 
strategy  and  selecting  IT  priori¬ 
ties.  IS  leaders  must  focus  on 
recognizing  business  problems 
and  proposing  IT  solutions. 
They  must  also  identify  specific 
opportunities  and  discuss  them 
with  the  management  team  in 
terms  they  can  understand.  This 
is  no  different  from  what  is 


being  asked  of  all  functional 
managers.  Marketing,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  financial  executives 
are  continuously  asked  to  recog¬ 
nize  problems  and  opportunities 
and  propose  solutions  using 
their  respective  expertise.  Why 
should  IS  be  any  different? 

Executives  recognize  that  it 
is  easier  to  keep  aligned  when 
the  appropriate  cross-functional 
executive  team  (including  IS)  is 
involved  in  creating  strategy. 
This  participation  must  be 
earned  day  in  and  day  out.  That 
requires  continuous  relationship 
building  by  effectively  commu¬ 
nicating,  listening,  negotiating 
and  marketing  IT  in  terms  that 
the  business  can  appreciate. 

And  the  inhibitors?  Some  of 
them  are  just  the  inverse  of  the 
enablers. 

Poor  prioritization  of  IT  ef¬ 
forts  and  the  lack  of  relation¬ 
ship  between  IS  and  non-IS  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  the  top  two 
factors  preventing  alignment. 


IT  executives,  who  believe  that 
they  are  left  hung  out  to  dry 
without  support,  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  rated  “no  close  relation¬ 
ship”  as  the  No.  1  inhibitor. 

Non-IS  executives,  who 
complain  that  IS  is  off  on  tan¬ 
gential  activities,  put  poor  pri¬ 
oritization  first.  The  solution  to 
both  problems  is  getting  the 
business  side  to  participate  in  IS 
decisions  and  projects.  Non-IS 
executives  need  to  lead  in  the 
justification  and  prioritization 
process,  but  they  must  also 
learn  how  to  better  manage  IT 
investments. 

Although  the  enablers  and 
inhibitors  to  alignment  have  not 
changed  since  we  began  our 
study  in  1992,  one  well-known 
model  shows  why  alignment  is  a 
shifting  target.  It  is  the  Strategic 
Alignment  Model  developed  by 
Boston  University  professors 
John  C.  Henderson  and  N. 
Venkatraman  (see  footnote  on 
page  11). 


Alignment's  Leading  Enablers-.. 


Executive  support  for  IS 
IS  involved  in  strategy-setting 
Leadership  by  IS 
IT  efforts  are  well-prioritized 
IT  resources  shared  across  company 
IS  understands  business  environment 
IS,  non-IS  execs  have  personal  relationship 

...and  InhibitoJ-s 

IT  efforts  are  poorly  prioritized 
IS,  non-IS  execs  lack  personal  relationship 
IS  does  not  understand  business  environment 
IS  fails  to  meet  its  commitments 
IS  not  seen  as  critical  resource  by  others 
IS  fails  to  achieve  key  goals 
IS  management  lacks  leadership 

I  Non-IT 


Q  5  to  15  ao  as 


■  Source;  Survey  of  over  SOO  compunies  conducted  between  1992- 1 ‘J96  by 
IT  Luftman,  Brier  and  Papp.  Fijrures  represent  percentage  of  respondents  who 
included  this  factor  tis  one  of  the  top  three  alignment  enablers  or  inhibitors. 
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Align  rnSin't.^  the  model 
shows,  involves  12  factors  that 
are  usually  in  flux,  yet  need  to 
somehow  work  in  harmony  to 
align  IT  with  business  strategy 
(see  story  page  7).  The  factors 
are  each  so  complex  that  it  is 
obvious  that  no  one  blend  of 
factors  will  always  result  in 
alignment.  Instead,  IS  execu¬ 
tives  must  find  a  way  to  keep 
these  factors  in  sync;  a  way  to 
aim  at  these  eternally  shifting 
targets.  It’s  important,  too,  that 
their  approach  maximizes  en¬ 
ablers  (like  support  from  non- 
IS  executives)  while 
minimizing  in¬ 
hibitors. 

How  can  IS  exec¬ 
utives  start  aligning  IS 
and  the  business?  By 
putting  this  strategic 
alignment  model  to 
work,  they  can  use  it 
to  help  examine  the 
current  state  of  IS  and 
the  business  and  to 
consider  where  both 
are  heading  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Once  you  locate 
the  gaps  between  the 
current  state  of  affairs 
and  future  needs,  a 
simple  scenario  plan¬ 
ning  exercise  can  help 
prioritize  IT  activities. 

No  good  plan  can 
work  without  sales¬ 
manship  or  the  right 
people.  The  place  to 
begin  is  by  selling  the 
need  for  an  alignment 
analysis  to  senior  non- 
IS  management.  Then  find  a 
sponsor:  he  should  be  the  high¬ 
est  ranking  executive  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  being  assessed.  (If  it’s 
the  entire  company,  the  sponsor 
should  be  the  CEO.)  Next,  se¬ 
lect  a  cross-functional  team  to 
perform  the  analysis.  The  team 


should  include  six  to  12  execu¬ 
tives  (including  one  or  two 
from  IS),  recruited  from  various 
business  units  or  departments. 
They  should  typically  report  to 
the  sponsor  or  the  executives 
that  report  to  the  sponsor;  if  the 
sponsor  is  the  CEO,  the  team 
members  should  be  senior  vice 
presidents.  Their  knowledge  of 
the  business  and  credibility  are 
critical  for  the  success  of  the  as¬ 
sessment. 

Once  the  team  is  in  place, 
the  assessment  can  begin. 

Start  by  analyzing  each  of 


the  12  components  in  the 
Strategic  Alignment  Model. 
First,  focus  on  the  current  state 
for  each  of  the  12  components. 
Then  focus  on  the  future  state 
for  each  of  the  12:  where  things 
are  going  to  be.  Ask  each  team 
member  to  discuss  each  current 


and  future  state  from  their  re¬ 
spective  points  of  view,  be  it 
marketing,  finance,  manufac¬ 
turing,  human  resources  or  IS. 

Keep  the  discussion  free- 
flowing  rather  than  restrictive; 
ask  team  members  to  suggest 
opportunities  and  problems, 
and  place  no  time  constraints 
when  discussing  the  future. 
Brainstorming  techniques  and  a 
professional  facilitator  who  can 
ensure  all  team  members  pre¬ 
sent  their  views  can  be  an  enor- 
mous  help.  So  can  proper 
scheduling:  Figure  on  a  full  day 
to  do  the  alignment 
assessment  (not  in¬ 
cluding  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  12  compo¬ 
nents  and  assessment 
process,  which  should 
take  place  earlier). 

Most  executives 
find  it  helpful  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  results  with 
their  staff  and  then  re¬ 
turn  a  week  later  for 
another  full  day  of 
brainstorming  with 
the  assessment  team. 

For  example,  a 
healthcare  products 
distributor  may  identi¬ 
fy  a  “systemic  compe¬ 
tency”  in  its  IT  strate¬ 
gy:  The  company’s 
information  systems 
contain  knowledge 
about  how  much  each 
hospital  it  sells  to 
spends  on  supplies. 
After  talking  about  it 
with  her  staff,  a  mar¬ 
keting  executive  on  the  team 
might  identify  a  future  competi¬ 
tive  advantage:  start  selling  to  the 
hospitals’  CFOs.  If  the  distribu¬ 
tor  offers  to  turn  supplies  from  a 
variable  cost  into  a  fixed  cost  by 
offering  a  single  price  for  keeping 
the  hospital  supplied,  the  distrib- 


Alignment  is  about 
what  management  does 
to  achieve  its  IT  goals. 
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utor  can  beat  the  competition. 
The  data  in  the  distributors  in¬ 
formation  systems  can  be  turned 
to  useful  knowledge. 

As  a  result  of  this  analysis, 
the  team  will  identify  many  such 
gaps  between  the  present  and  the 
future  state  of  each  alignment 
factor.  Now  is  the  time  to  move 
on  to  the  next  stage  of  the  analy¬ 
sis:  prioritization.  A  simple  2x2 
chart  used  in  scenario  planning 
—  a  technique  for  identifying 
the  likelihood  that  events  will 


occur  and  the  implications  for  an 
organization  —  can  help  to  pri¬ 


Medium  Priority 

High  Priority 

Low  Priority 

Medium  Priority 

Unlikely  to  occur  Very  likely  to  occur 


oritize  the  gaps  the  team  has 
identified  (see  chart  above). 

Take  each  gap  that  has  been 
identified  and  ask  the  team  to 


place  it  on  this  matrix.  The  gaps 
that  demand  high  priority  are 
those  which  are  likely  to  occur 
and  likely  to  have  an  impact  on 
the  business;  the  upper  right 
quadrant.  Those  items  become 
high-priority  projects.  Those 
which  fall  in  the  lower  left  quad¬ 
rant  —  low  likelihood,  low  im¬ 
pact  —  should  be  regarded  as 
low  priorities. 

The  final  step  is  to  review  the 
list  of  projects  with  the  sponsor 
and  other  senior  executives  and 


The  Alignment  Archipelago 

The  .12  factors  irtvolved  in  aligning  technology  and  business 


I.  Business  Strategy 

1.  Business  Scope 

The  markets,  products,  groups 
of  customers  and  locations 
where  an  enterprise  competes. 
It  also  includes  the  buyers,  sup¬ 
pliers,  competitors  and  poten¬ 
tial  competitors  that  affect  the 
competitive  environment. 

2.  Distinctive  Competencies 
The  core  competencies  that 
give  a  company  a  potential 
competitive  edge:  e.g.,  research, 
manufacturing  and  product  de¬ 
velopment  capabilities;  cost 
structures  and  pricing  strategies; 
sales  and  distribution  channels. 

3.  Business  Governance 

How  companies  set  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  management, 
stockholders  and  the  board  of 
directors.  It  also  includes  how 
companies  are  affected  by  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations  and  their 
relations  with  strategic  partners. 

11.  Organizational 
Infrastructure  and  Processes 

4.  Administrative  Structure 


How  a  company  organizes  its 
businesses,  processes  and  people 
and  sets  out  responsibility  and 
authority. 

5.  Processes 

How  the  company's  business 
activities  —  the  work  done  by 
employees  —  operate  or  flow. 
Improvement  and  value-adding 
activities  are  major  issues  here. 

6.  Skills 

The  competencies  and  values 
employees  possess  to  carry  out 
corporate  strategies.  Human  re¬ 
source  management  and  out¬ 
sourcing  fall  under  this  category. 

III.  IT  Strategy 

7.  Technology  Scope 

The  technologies  and  applica¬ 
tions  that  are  important  for  an 
organization  to  be  successful. 

8.  Systemic  Competencies 

The  critical  capabilities  that  a 
company's  technologies  pro¬ 
vide  to  the  business,  such  as 
access  to  information,  com¬ 
munication,  etc. 


9-  IT  Governance 
How  authority  and  responsibility 
for  IT  is  shared  between  users,  IS 
management  and  service 
providers.  This  includes  how 
projects  are  selected  and  priori¬ 
tized. 

rV.  IT  Infrastructure 
and  Processes 

1 0.  IT  Architecture 

The  technology  choices,  priori¬ 
ties  and  policies  that  enable 
applications,  data,  software, 
networks  and  hardware  to  be 
integrated  into  a  cohesive  plat¬ 
form. 

11.  Processes 

The  work  and  practices  carried 
out  to  develop  and  maintain 
applications  and  manage  the 
IT  infrastructure. 

12.  Skills 

The  competencies  and  values  of 
the  individuals  working  to  de¬ 
liver  the  IT  products  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Includes  training,  motiva¬ 
tion,  hiring  and  firing  of  staff, 
as  well  as  outsourcing. 
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get  their  approval.  A  line  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  team,  rather  than  an 
IS  executive,  should  do  the  pre¬ 
sentation. 

I  have  helped  introduce  this 
technique  to  many  companies. 
In  almost  all  cases,  I  have  found 
that  the  team  wins  approval  for 
the  high-priority  projects  they 


have  identified.  But  this  process 
has  other  positive  side  effects: 
The  executive  team  walks  away 
with  a  much  better  appreciation 
for  IT.  The  presentation  can  be 
used  to  communicate  with  the 
rest  of  the  organization.  In  fact, 
this  method  not  only  helps  com¬ 
panies  do  a  better  job  of  aiming 


at  the  1 2  moving  targets  involved 
in  alignment,  but  also  maximizes 
the  enablers  of  alignment  that 
our  research  has  identified,  while 
minimizing  the  inhibitors.  This 
method  is  a  way  to  win  executive 
support,  gain  IS  involvement  in 
a  strategy  setting  and  effectively 
prioritize  projects. 


A  review  board/  "SPOCs"  and  the  Strategic 
Alignment  Model  keep  business  and  IT  in 
sync  at  a  Bristol-  Myers  Squibb  unit 
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Alignment  Assurances 

Alignment  is  not  left  to  chance  at 
the  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Group,  a  $10  billion 
unit  of  the  global  healthcare 
product  manufacturer,  Bristol- 
Myers  Squibb  Co.  “Strategic 
alignment  heads  the  list  of 
sources  of  competitiveness  for 
the  organization,”  says  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Chief  Information  Of¬ 
ficer  Brian  Crynes. 

The  Princeton,  N.J. -based 
group,  including  the  700-strong 
information  management  orga¬ 
nization  led  by  Crynes,  has  insti¬ 
tuted  a  new  planning  process, 
steering  committees  and  a  new 
position  to  ensure  alignment. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Groups 
IT  Review  Board,  a  steering 
committee  of  IS  and  non-IS  ex¬ 
ecutives,  drives  the  planning 
process  and  ensures  business 
leadership  and  accountability. 
The  board  uses  the  Strategic 
Alignment  Model  to  identify  IT 
opportunities  and  priorities.  It 
also  champions  projects  and  de¬ 
cides  which  20  IT  projects  to  de¬ 
vote  most  of  its  time. 

But  the  group  doesn’t  only 
plan  for  alignment;  it  has  created 
ways  to  track  projects,  share  the 
lessons  that  the  project  teams 


have  learned  and  make  sure 
alignment  takes  place  in  the 
trenches  and  the  executive  suites. 

A  year  ago,  the  group  created 
a  position  —  the  SPOC,  or  Sin¬ 
gle  Point  of  Contact  —  to  make 
sure  alignment  takes  place  in  the 
field  as  well  as  the  executive  suite. 
SPOCs,  business-IT  liaisons  who 
report  to  IT  but  work  in  the 
group’s  geographical  and  func¬ 
tional  units,  are  usually  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  15  to  20  years  of 
experience.  SPOCs  represent  IT 
within  their  units’  operating 
committees.  They  also  help  es¬ 
tablish  measures  to  evaluate  the 
progress  of  IT  projects. 

Review  Board 

The  board  also  conducts  post¬ 
project  reviews.  The  reviews  ex¬ 
amine  whether  the  projects  ran 
on  time,  on  budget  and  if  they 
provide  the  expected  benefits. 
They  also  identify  effective  pro¬ 
ject  management  and  technical 
practices.  The  board’s  project  re¬ 
views  are  posted  on  Bristol- 
Myers  Squibb’s  intranet. 

These  alignment  activities 
have  led  to  many  important  IT 
initiatives  supporting  the  group’s 
sales  and  marketing,  disease 
management,  supply  chain  and 
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finance  organizations.  The  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Group  has  already 
built  a  system  that  helps  field 
salespeople  and  marketing  pin¬ 
point  product  markets.  The  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  successfully  de¬ 
ployed  on  time  and  on  budget, 
Crynes  says.  Other  projects  in¬ 
clude  the  group’s  enterprisewide 
SAP  implementation  and  a  glob¬ 
al  data  warehouse  project. 


Initial  Success 

But  while  it’s  too  early  to  judge 
the  success  of  most  of  these  pro¬ 
jects,  the  group’s  alignment  ini¬ 
tiatives  have  already  helped  cre¬ 
ate  a  team  of  IS  and  non-IS 
executives  and  developed  a  way 
to  prioritize  projects.  Senior 
business  execs  are  acting  as  spon¬ 
sors  of  IT  projects.  Alignment  is 
now  a  process,  not  a  wish,  at  the 
Pharmaceutical  Group.  Says  Jack 
Pinter,  director  of  global  archi¬ 
tectures,  “We  have  taken  the  suc¬ 


cess  we’ve  had 


domestically 
with  SPOCs 
and  steering 
committees 
and  are  ap¬ 
plying 
them 
globally.” 
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There  is  no  silver  bullet 

appropriate  for  aligning  all  situ¬ 
ations  and  goals.  Businesses 
and  technologies  are  changing 
too  rapidly.  There  are  too  many 
factors  involved  in  the  align¬ 
ment  process.  Relationships  are 
as  unique  as  the  individuals 
who  have  them. 

Still,  by  adopting  an  align¬ 
ment  assessment  process  such  as 
this,  IS  executives  can  maximize 
the  enablers  of  alignment  while 
minimizing  the  inhibitors. 
They  can  build  relationships, 
gain  executive  support,  partici¬ 
pate  in  strategy  development 


and  do  a  better  job  of  prioritiz¬ 
ing  their  projects.  CIOs  can 
keep  their  organizations  in  sync 
with  the  business,  no  matter 
how  much  the  sands  shift. 

Just  remember  to  be  pa¬ 
tient.  This  approach  is  system¬ 
atic,  but  it  takes  time  to  win 
and  maintain  support.  And  the 
planning  process  itself  will  need 
to  evolve  over  time. 

But  if  anyone  doubts  the 
importance  of  IT  alignment, 
tell  them  this:  If  alignment  is 
important  enough  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  White  House,  it’s 
important  enough  to  be  dis¬ 


cussed  by  your  company’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice  presidents.  ♦ 

Footnote 

In  addition  to  Luftman’s  new 
book  (refer  to  the  “About  the 
Author”  box  below),  Hender¬ 
son  and  Venkatraman  have  de¬ 
scribed  their  model  in  articles 
appearing  in  the  IBM  Systems 
Journal,  Business  Quarterly  and 
in  Information  Technology  and 
the  Corporation  of  the  1990s, 
edited  by  Thomas  J.  Allen  and 
Michael  Scott  Morton  (Oxford 
University  Press,  N.Y.,  1993). 


Besides  the  author’s  book. 
Competing  in  the  Information 
Age:Strategic  Alignment  in 
Practice,  which  includes  a 
paper  by  John  C.  Henderson 
and  N.  Venkatraman  describ¬ 
ing  the  Strategic  Alignment 
Model,  here  are  other  works 
on  the  topic  of  alignment: 

Strassmann,  Paul.  The  Business 
Value  of  Computers.  (Informa¬ 
tion  Economics  Press,  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  1990). 

Parker,  Marilyn  &  Benson, 


Robert.  Information  Econom¬ 
ics.  (Prentice  Hall,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.,  1988). 

Rockart,  Jack.  The  Rise  of  Man¬ 
agerial  Computing.  (MIT 
Press,Cambridge,  Mass.,  1986). 

For  more  information  on  sce¬ 
nario  planning,  see  The  Art  of 
the  Long  View  by  Peter 
Schwartz  (Doubleday,  N.Y., 
1991). 

Computerworld  has  published 
many  articles  on  the  subject  of 


alignment.  They  include: 

Alice  Laplante’s  1994  series 
on  the  value  of  IT:  “No  Doubt 
About  IT”  (Aug.  15),  “IT’s  Got 
What  it  Takes,”  (Oct.  3),  “IT 
All  Adds  Up”  (Oct.  31). 

Paul  Strassmann’s  Feb.  27, 
1995  Leadership  series  article, 
“Governance:The  New  IS 
Agenda,”  which  can  be  down¬ 
loaded  from  http://www.com- 
puterworld.com/Leadership. 

Allan  E.  Aker’s  “The  Profit 
Center  Paradox,”  April  24, 
1995  and  “A  More  Perfect 
Union,”  Nov.  28,  1994. 
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About  the  Author: 

Jerry  N.  Luftman  is  both  the  editor  and  a  contributor  to  Competing  in  the 
Information  Age,  a  collection  of  articles  and  studies  on  IT  alignment  recent¬ 
ly  published  by  Oxford  University  Press  (New  York  &  Oxford,  $35,  4 14 
pages).  The  former  IBM  IS  executive  is  now  a  professor  and  the  executive 
director  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology's  Information  Management 
Research  Center.  His  career  includes  22  years  at  IBM  and  positions  in  IS 
management,  consulting  and  marketing.  Luftman  can  be  reached  at  jluftman@stevens-rech.edu. 
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